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English Composition 
In the Harvard Report 


(The report of a Harvard Com- 
mittee on “General Education in 
a Free Society” is “must” reading 
for all of our membership. With 
the permission of the Committee 
we reprint its recommendations 
for a program of Composition 
teaching at Harvard.—Ed. 

We realize that com- 
position is a never-ending discip- 
line which can be only begun in 
schools and must be continued in 
college. But most college teachers, 
and this seems to be true in vir- 
tually every country, complain that 
the high schools do not equip their 
students with the capacity to write 
their own language clearly and 
grammatically, and that, therefore, 
the colleges must do a kind of 
work in compostiion which the 
schools should have done and 
which the schools should be able 
to do better than the colleges. The 
result has been that in most col- 
leges there is some remedial re- 

uirement in English composition. 
‘At Harvard English A has been 
required of nearly all freshmen. It 
has already been observed that this 
course, the one which is taken by 
the largest number of Harvard 
students, does not count toward 
fulfilling the distribution require- 
ments. This is evidently an in- 
dication of the faculty belief that 
English A has to do largely with 
the technique of writing and is 
not primarily a course in subject 
matter, that it is calculated to 
develop a skill rather than to ex- 
plore a field of learning. 


“The present requirement in 
English composition has the merit 
of placing responsibility for im- 

rovement in the =a of Eng- 
ish in a single agency. It has the 
corresponding weakness of segre- 
gating oe in writing from 
the fields of learning. Since the 
responsibility for training in writ- 
ten communication is vested in the 
staff of English A, the other mem- 
bers of the faculty too often feel 
that they have little if any re- 
sponsibility for the development of 
skill and facility in writing. This 
seems to us a serious weakness. 
What is desired is not primarily 
skill in writing literary English or 


about English literature. Training 


in composition should not be as- 
sociated with the English Depart- 
ment only. It should functional 
to the curriculum, a significant 
part of the student’s college ex- 
perience. It should, so far as is 
feasible, be associated with train- 
ing in general education rather 
than with a single course or de- 
og ge We realize that if train- 
ng in compostiion is everyone’s 
responsibility, it may become no 
one’s, but we believe thac the ends 
sought by the present English A 
requirement can be better achieved 
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by the modification of the existing 
system. 

“We propose that in place of 
English A as now given there be 
substituted a procedure which will 
be more directly connected with 
the introductory courses in general 
education. It is assumed that all 
students will take at least one of 
the introductory courses in general 
education in their first year and 
that most freshmen will take two 
of these courses. We propose that 
during the first half of the fresh- 
man year the work in composition 
be limited to two class hours a 
week or one class and one con- 
ference hour, the emphasis to be 
placed upon the essential techni- 
ques and skills in writing. This 
would be required of all students 
who could not pass a test compar- 
able in difficulty to that existing 
during the past few years. The 
bulk of the freshman class would, 
in other words, be required to do 
what might be called remedial 
work in English composition dur- 
ing the first semester of their 
freshman year. Even among those 
students who are required to take 
this training there will probably 
be such great disparities in previ- 
ous education, as well as in cap- 
acity, that it will be essential to 
separate them into sections by ac- 
complishment and ability. 

“During the second term of the 
freshman year the work in English 
composition would be required of 
all students. It would be given, not 
separately, but in connection with 
the courses in general education 
then being taken by the student. 
The classes in composition would, 
as classes, cease.to meet. In their 
place the students would be ex- 
pected to write frequent themes 
in connection with their general 
education course or courses. Dur- 
ing the first experimental years 
the writing would probably be di- 
rected and corrected by the in- 
structors in composition, but it is 
hoped that later all instructors in 
these courses might share in the 
task. Instructors in composition 
thus would come to have an inti- 
mate relation to the courses in 
general education. So far as proves 
feasible they should become mem- 
bers of their staffs. They would 
be expected to hold conferences 
with each student on each theme. 
Such individual conferences should 
more than compensate in educa- 
tional value for the absence of 
formal classes in English composi- 
tion during the second term. 

“It seems to us that there should 
be no additional course credit for 
this work in English composition, 
but that it should be thought of as 
an integral part of the general 
education requirement, one of the 
stages in the process of improving 
the capacity to communicate 
thought, as well as further train- 
ing in systematic analysis, in 
evaluation, and in the discernment 
of relevance.” 
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The Bush Report and 
The Study of English 


In November, 1944, when the 
war secmed on its way to a suc- 
cessful end, President Roosevelt 
wrote a letter to Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, director of the Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development. 
In brief, he asked four things: 
how the government should release 
wartime secrets for peacetime use, 
what the government should do in 
the war against disease, what it 
should do to aid public and private 
research, and what it should do to 
develop young scientists. 

The result was a 184-page book, 
Science — the Endless Frontier, 
prepared by four committees of 
distinguished scientists under Dr. 
Bush and issued by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office last July. Dr. 
Bush gave his summary report in 
34 pages and then presentéd the 
full reports of the four commit- 
tees, each dealing with one of the 
President’s questions. 

All the committees stuck closely 
to their tasks, and there are hardly 
any references to the social sci- 
ences and the humanities. There 
are vague bows in our direction 
in phrases like “‘Science is only a 
member of a team,” and “Science 
must not try to hog it all.” But 
after such bows the committees re- 
turn to their laboratories and close 
the doors. There is only one inci- 
rag reference to literature (p. 

Why then should this report con- 
cern us? Because these recommen- 
dations in the fields of science are 
so large and so expensive that, if 
they are accepted, English scholars 
may be reduced to selling apples. 
Let me cite several items. 

On pages 28-31 is a proposal for 
a National Research Foundation— 
purposes, members, organization, 
functions. Note that the word 
“science” does not occur in the 
name of this body, but its five 
divisions, its purposes and _ its 
functions are all scientific. It would 
consist of about 34 members, all 
scientists, financed by the govern- 
ment at salaries of $50 a day 
while on Foundation business 
though not over $10,000 a year. 
This group would control govern- 
mental awards of about $122,000,- 
000 per year for scientific re- 
search—laboratory buildings and 
equipment, scholarships, interna- 
tional meetings, salaries and pro- 
jects. 

In detail, the subsidy for scho- 
larships would establish 6,000 an- 
nual undergraduate scholarships 
(each for 4 years) and 300 an- 
nual graduate fellowships (each 
for 3 years) for scientific students 
only. These would pay what the 
GI bill of rights does: tuition and 
other fees up to $500 annually, 
plus $50 per school month for sup- 
port of single persons and $75 for 
married students. These awards 


would be based solely on intelli- 
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gence tests and school records — 
and not on sex, race, color, creed, 
or financial need. Once fully 
operating, this plan would regu- 
larly support about 25,000 scien- 
tific students at an annual cost of 
$29,000,000. 

What would be the result of 
such subsidies? In college, and 
earlier in high school and later 
in adult life, there would be an in- 
creased emphasis on science and 
its financial rewards. It is a trite 
truth that one of the chief faults 
in American civilization is our 
great progress in natural science 
and mechanics as compared with 
our haphazard development in gov- 
ernment, social relations, culture 
and philosophy. The proposed 
governmental subsidies will in- 
increase this gap; “law for things” 
will be more important than “law 
for man”. 

It seems to me that the C.E.A. 
and similar organizations should 
strive promptly to defend their 
interests — and the common good. 
ts this end I offer three sugges- 
ions. 


(1) That we collect data on our 
own wartime deficits in students. 
The scientists have their impres- 
sive figures, already well pub- 
licized: 150,000 bachelors of sci- 
ence lost in the Second World War 
and an estimated more than 16,000 
doctors lost between 1941 and 
1955. These losses are the basis 
for their plea for federally fi- 
nanced scholarships. What are our 
deficits? 


(2) That we unite with other 
humanistic and social science or- 
ganizations to work for a revision 
of the scholarship plan so. that 
each student will be free to choose 
his field of study. The balanced 
progress of this nation needs not 
only scientists and medical doc- 
tor as but also economists, philo- 
sophers, psychologists, musicians, 
writers and English teachers. 

(3) That we formulate our 
needs and our aims in terms of 
national and international useful- 
ness rather than Ph.D. require- 
ments. Whether or not we need 
governmental subsidies, we do need 
intelligent students, and to attract 
them, we n something more 
— than the = routine. Al- 
ready junior colleges, engineeri 
schools and adult education direct. 
ors have complained that our pro- 
ducts do not fit their teaching 
needs. Unless we can formulate a 
program that will interest Con- 
gressmen and high school seniors, 
we shall be just another slow 
casualty of the atomic bomb. 


W. L. Werner, 


Penna. State College. 


“I definitely think that the CEA 
has not even n to do its work, 
which is likely to be much more 
important after the war than 


now.” 
Henry S. Canby. 
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Editorial 


Your Executive Secretary takes 
this occasion to announce his re- 
tirement from office and to an- 
nounce as his successor Associate 
Professor Robert T. FitzHugh of 
the University of Maryland. May 
he put up a good fight for Eng- 
lich as the bulwark of a general 
education, as the keystone in the 
arch of liberal studies. At least he 
has a fighting name! 

During the past six years our 
youny Association has held its 
membership despite a depression 
end a war—and what a war! Our 
News Letter has appeared unin- 
ierruptedly and carried the notions 
and opinions and minor intellectual 
cuarrels of our membership, al- 
ways with the idea in the editorial 
mind that it might serve in its 
intimate and informal and single- 
hearted fashion to draw our mem- 
bers a little nearer together. If 
the new editor attempts to build 
it at once into just another ped- 
2gogical periodical (dressed up in 
covers) the retiring editor will 
haunt him, 


Six years, when they have con- 
tained wars and floods and earth- 
quakes and pestilences, may seem 
very long indeed. But any six 
yeers which happen to lie between 
the ages of sixty and seventy, are 
all too short, whatever they may 
contain. There is too much which 
clamors to be done in them: books 
to be read; books to be written; 
memory’s files to be dusted and 
rearranged; the garden of friend- 
ship to be carefully cultivated, 
with especial attention to the 
perennials and those rusty-looking 
old bulbs which most surprisingly 
may sprout anew. But some tasks 
which demand attention should be 
turned over to younger men, and 
this is one of them. So 


|} TIME’s vocabulary appeared 
your magazine American Speech, 


Secretary-Editor is bidding fare- 
well to a long list of names writ- 
ten uvon stencil-plates; and in this 
centimental moment he is aflame 
with curiosity to know just what 
the lot of you really look like! 


Whether or not CEA will hold 
formal annual meeting in 
Chicago in December is a problem 
which is now cooking. But no 
onnual meeting of any such society 
ever brought together more than 
a small percentage of the mem- 
bership. For that reason the CEA 
Constitution provides a method of 
electing officers and submitting 
menacures to the membership for 
adontion by mail. Such an associa- 
tion would reach its summit of 
effectiveness and~ solidarity if 
every time a few members, re- 
nresenting more than one college, 
found themselves together in one 
nlace they immediately declared it 
to be a meeting of the Associa- 
tion and proceeded at once to 
transact business and then to send 
in a report to the NEWS LETTER. 
The business of our Association 
being to exchange professional 
ideas and professional gossip, and 
engage in stimulating argument, 
and become better acquainted. 


Royalties accruing from the sale 
of “Freedom Speaks”, amounting 
to $390.00 have been deposited in 
the CEA treasury, following the 
wishes of the compiling com- 
mittee, Professors George Rey- 
nolds and Donald F. Connors. The 
Directors are under obligation to 
see that this sum is applied to 
some worthy purpose related to 
the objectives of our Association. 


Members John N. Yarnall and 
Mildred Wiisey have been asked to 
revresent CEA at the ceremonies 
attendent upon the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of 
Wilson College. 


Contributions to the November 
News Letter should be sent at once 
Professor R. T. FitzHugh, 
University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. They should, until fur- 
‘her notice, be restrained in length 
end unrestrained in pungent qual- 


ity. 


Gleaned from the Mail 


Dear Editor: 

Your News Letter editorial on 
“Good English” has come to my 
attention, and I was most inter- 


ested to read your discussion of 


writing “rules” based on accuracy, 
clarity and good taste. 

In connection with your recom- 
mendations for writing that is 
fresh and flexible within the 
bounds of good grammar, I thought 
your readers might like to know 
some of the thinking behind what 
has come to be known as “TIME 
style.” 

TIME’s editors will tell you 
there is really no such thing as 
“TIME style’”—that what people 
call TIME style is simply compact, 
functional newswriting. With much 
to tell in a few minutes of a read- 
er’s time, the language of TIME 
has to be direct and vivid. 


Several years. ago a study of 
in 


published by the Columbia Uni- | 
versity Press. Said the author, “Of | 
all the journalistic phenomena of 
our age, TIME is linguistically the 
most inter2sting. Here for the first 
time is a popular medium of in- 
formation whose editors are using 
the language boldly and freely . .” 

Three books, so the story goes, 
were on the desk of TIME’S editor 
when TIME’S first issue went to 
press—the Bible, Xenophon’s Ana- 
basis, and the Iliad. 

Of the three, the Iliad seemed 
to have the most immediate in- 
fluence on TIME writing. Homer’s 
“wine-dark sea” and “far-darting 
Apollo” were the parents of “‘jam- 
packed bowl,” “‘spade-bearded an- 
thropologist” and many another 
space-saving phrase in TIME. 

TIME’s telescoped nouns 
“socialite,” “radiorator,” “guess- 
timate”—were similarly coined to 
get one word to do the work of 
two or more. This kind of economy 
led us to use the “&’” symbol in 
such stock combinations as “safe 
& sane,” “ham & eggs,’’ “husband 
nx wife,” each of which, as sense 
goes, is practically one word. 

But TIME editors look with 
loathing on the idea that we hold 
classes to teach our writers “TIME 
style.” (Some people seem to think 
we do.) Many a man wanting to 
write for TIME has been turned 
down because samples of his work 
showed he was an imitator of 
TIME—as he imagined it—instead 
of a writer of direct, vivid, sense- 
making English. 

Parodies of TIME usually begin 
like “Outraged was snaggletoothed, 
bilious, ambidextrous Herman 
Zilch . . .” But nowadeys TIME 
editors do not think highly of back- 
ward syntax except as an occa- 
sional way of emphasizing a point. 
Space saving sometimes forces us 
to use a string of adjectives, to give 
a thumbnail sketch, but we prefer 
nouns that make adjectives un- 
necessary. 

In looking for such nouns TIME 
has introduced some words into 
everyday speech. The best known 
is tycoon’? but there have been 
several others such as “pundit,”’ 
“kudos,” “‘moppet.”? We adopted 
“tycoon” in TIME’s early years 


after discarding “mogul” and 
“titan” as too shopworn, and 
“hospodar” and “beglerbeg” as 


too obscure. We needed “tycoon”’ 
because otherwise our writers had 
to beat al! around the vocabulary 
to describe a man of great wealth 


whose power and influence rivaled 
those of government heads. In 


“tyeoon” (from the Chinese ta, 
“oreat,” and kiun, “prince’”’) the 
Japanese had a word for it. So 
we borrowed it. 

We try to save.space with our 
verbs too. Why say “walked 
vigorously” if we can say “strode,” 
“marched,” “tramped” or “stomp- 
ed” and be quicker as well as more 
explicit? 

‘There is one deliberate excep- 
tion to TIME’S rule of directness: 
the captions under TIME’S pic- 
tures. Many of these are not aimed 
to tell a story but to advertise | 
some of its curiosities. TIME read- | 


| 


ers divide sharply in their re-' 
actions: some are irritated; some! 
titillated. 

P. Pee 


ntice, 
Publisher, TIME. 


Dear Editor: 


Every teacher of literature is, or 


‘should be, a ‘seller’ of books. Un- 
| fortunately, 


however, the adoles- 
cent mind prefers soda-water to 
hooks. How to persuade it to invest 
in geod mental nourishment is a 
major problem in schools and col- 
leges. An initial handicap lies in 
the fact that pupils have been ac- 
customed to the state’s buying 


their books for them. 


May I suggest two plans which 
have made headway toward over- 
coming the indiffrence above men- 
tioned? In my advanced classes 
instead of asking for, say, a ten- 
page summary and critique of a 
work, I have let students mark up 
their personal copy of a classic 
with marginal comment, supple- 
mented by a succinct statement of 
their reactions to it in the flyleaves 
at the end. Whether the new 
method is actually easier than the 
old I am not prepared to say, but 
I rejoice in the fact that the stud- 
ents prefer it and that now a book 
becomes a real possession, 


The other device is a_ series 
of prizes offered annually by a 
downtown bookstore for the best 
library acquired by a student dur- 
ing his college career. The size or 
cost of the collection is considered 
of less importance than careeful 
selection, good printing and edit- 
ing. The books should reflect a 
well-balanced personality and an 
intelligent interest in the contents, 
that is, they should give evidence 
of having been read. Textbooks 
are ruled out, because there is no 
virtue in necessity. Competitors 
must afford satisfactory evidence 
that the books are their own and 
that they have been acquired dur- 
ing the period of competition. I 
am pleased to report that at least 
a dozen competitors have vied each 
vear for the three prizes of $50, 
$30, and $20, and that interest in 
the contest is steadily mounting. 

—Ernest E. Leisy. 
Southern Methodist Univ. 
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Postwar Literature 
Courses—A Reply 


In the September issue of The 
News Letter Professor George F. 
Reynolds argues against the sur- 
vey course in English Literature 
and proposes as a substitute a 
course in selected English and 
American authors of vital interest 
to students today. As a matter of 
record, this is not a new proposal, 
for courses in great literature or 
great authors have long been 
prominent side-by-side with survey 
courses. And a teacher can present 
great literature as such even in a 
survey course, without omitting 
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the development of literature, if 
he eliminates fourth-rate works. 
But I am now chiefly interested in 
Professor Reynolds’ details for his 
course in great authors—authors 
who will interest students—authors 
who will teach students to read 
aesthetically. These details include: 

“A little Bacon; the Fight 
of the Revenge; a little Pepys; 
and abridged Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. 

“Pone’s Essay on Man; part 
of Gulliver; a few essays by 
Addison and Steels; a little 
Boswell; at least two or three 
poeges from Burke. The cult 
of the complete classic should 
he abandoned.” 

First. the Essay on Man and 
Pilerim’s Progress, for instance, of 
vital interest to students today? I 
think not. 

Of more import, consider the 
ottack on the complete classic. 
This point of view, by no means 
neculiar to Professor Reynolds, is, 
it seems to me, more than ques- 
tionable; it is pernicious. When 
successful, it destroys at least half 
the values of literature: it destroys 
the totality of effect of a work; it 
destroys any possible comprehen- 
sive philosophy of life an author 
may have; it destroys the form of 
literature; it destroys style. Sub- 
stance without style is not litera- 
ture. Fraements emasculate litera- 


eently. But it seems to me a very 
wenk defence. Look around you 
and in the general ignorance of, 
and indifference to great English 
literature you will find our monu- 
ment. The test of the teaching of 
Enelish literature is not whether 
people who would have enjoyed 
novelists, dramatists and _ pocts, 
even untaught, remember’ with 
eratitude and affection some of the 
teachers they encountered, but 
whether we have taught our appre- 
ciation of literature to the major- 
ity of students. 

This question of letting the stu- 
dents read the literature as litera- 
ture is more important than we 
realize. Because of the deadly 
weight of the German Ph, D. we 
have inclined to teach everything 
in literature except what makes it 
literature. Social criticism” in 
Shakespeare, in Fielding, in Robert 
Burns; “Political reform” in Mil- 
ton, in Shelley, in Trollope; Sci- 
ence in Matthew Arnold, in G. B. 
Shaw, in Whosis; we send the stu- 
dents looking for those tidbits as 
if they were on a paper chase. I 
nersonally should not be surprised 
to find that a teacher felt flushed 
with victory if he had done pains- 
taking work on polysyllables in the 
speeches of Shakespeare’s villains, 
or made his students keep a care- 
ful list of all the flora and fauna 
encountered in Pope. This is good 
precision training. It calls for all 


ture—skeletonize it. Only complete 
classics teach students to read with 
aesthetic appreciation — as 
fessor Reynolds desires. A few 
short extracts from the Areopagi- 
tica could contain its central ideas. 
But the student who reads only 
these extracts will soon forget 
‘hese ideas; he has not soared with 
Milton to. the empyrean of free- 
dom. 

The cult of a-little-of-this-and-a- 
little-of-that is connected with the 
current ponularity of digests and 
is instanced by the comnosite Free- 
dom Sneaks. I was present at the 
Tnlienapolis meeting of the College 
Enelish Association at which this 
ontholory was conceived: re- 
-nonded with “enthusiasm.” Later, 


1 wrote to the publisher for the 
vrospectus. I received one of the 


\first available copies of Freedom 


Speaks — and I exnerienced my 
most intense disappointment ever 
provoked by a texthook. Within 
only two hundred sixty-four pages 
T found nearly two hundred selec- 
tions. I do not condemn the sub- 
stance of Freedom Speaks. But 
this anthology is, for the most 
nart, the mere skeleton of litera- 
ture. Two lines of the Areopagitica 
have no place in the college class- 
room. 

Let us all defend the teaching 
of the complete classic—when we 
are certain that the work in a 
classic, that the work is literature. 


John P. Emery 
Temple University 


Literature of Literature 
Dear Editor: 

All accused persons are sup- 
posed, by the common law, to be 
Allowed to testify in their own de- 
this rule is more honored in the 


breach than in the observance; so 
Robert. M. Smith’s protest in the 


May News Letter must be treated 


the Sherlock Holmes in us. But 
it will not let the student discover 
that there are real people in Shake- 
speare, melodious lines in Milton, 
and a strange kind of elusive 
magic in Keats. The new school of 
English literature teachers, who be- 
lieve that the literature is the im- 
portant thing, will make their mis- 
takes. They cannot make a bigger 
mess of the teaching of great liter- 
oture than has been made since 
1900. , The best thing we can do is 
not point with pride to a few men 
—and no women among them, I 
notice!—-whom we admire, and 
shut our eyes to the stultifieation 
of. the teaching of English litera- 


or the noble language of the King 
James version; if he does not know 
the Testaments, all the footnotes 
in the world will not make the 
reference bring beauty to the pas- 
sage. 

If ever there was a time to beat 
our hearts and cry out “Mea Cul- 
pa”, this is the moment, when this 
same deadly technical enemy that 
has half-killed literature has almost 
wiped out our world. We are too 
like the Dormouse, and our sleeps 
are long and deep. One of the 
most encouraging qualities of the 
writers to News Letter is this self- 
examination and contrition, really 
honest and really bewildered. Let’s 
stay awake at least for a few 
years. Anne B. Hart. 
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ture under the demand to turn it 
into an offshoot of. science, The 
study of Greek and Latin litera- 


tures has received deadly blows 
from those who delighted in chas- 
ine obscure grammatical problems 
into corners and there annihilat- 
ine them. Ignorance of the ma- 
terial taught is only in a small 


on being “detached” and “scholar- 
ly” that is the chief enemy. The 


mangled remains of Chaucer after 
he has been separated into influ- 
ences from medieval theology, ref- 
erences to or borrowings from 
classical and contemporary auth- 


fence, though in academic circles | 


ors, the gossip of the time and the 
culture of the world he lived in 
may not dismay the literary sur- 
geons who performed the opera- 
tions, but Chaucer has been thor- 
oughly killed. Certainly we need 
advanced students who are inter- 
ested in those influences, even if 
five times out of ten at least, the 


authors concerned were uncon- 


scious of them; but we do not need 
this work done on every author or 
literary work studied. If the stu- 
dent knows his Old or New Testa- 
ment, allusions to them will enrich 
his appreciation of authors who 
turn familiarly to the great stories 


way to blame; it is our insistence | 
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Peacetime Problems 

The epoch-making atomic bomb, 
as well as radar and the atom, are 
being explained for thc common 
reader, with warnings of our new 
responsibility for mass collabora- 
tion (Science News Letter, Aug. 
18; Time, Aug. 20). Z 

In Dixie, the Rust mechanical 
cotton picker may displace 150,000 
million workers (Com. Sense, 
July), but the 
Murray-Dingell Bill, planned to 
offset unemployment (New Rep., 
Aug. 6; Survey Graphic, June) 
may aid in managing our economy 
(Yale Rev., June). Corporations 
violently protest against the five- 
billion-dollar business carried on 
by the ten thousand farm coopera- 
tives (Fortune, Aug.), and argu- 
ment is rife over the willful Miss- 
ouri River (Life, Aug. 13). City 
planning (Nation, Aug. 11) will 
end slums and commuting only 
when the ordinary citizen concerns 
himself over proper environment. 
Alaska needs colonists (Yale Rev.). 
Canada must next unite itself, for 
further advance (Tomorrow, Sept. ; 
Fortune, Aug.). In England, the 
new Labor Parliament (Nation, 
Aug. 11) is preparing to deal with 
housing, secial security, and in- 
dustry. 

Despite her planned, sadistic, 
destruction of body and courage 
in other peoples (Atlantic, July), 
Germany’s lack of shame is nor- 
mal (SRL, June 26); the problem 
is one of global penology (SRL, 
July 28), but “AMG Fumbles the 
Ball” (Nation, July 14; New Rep., 
July 16). Rehabilitation of Europe 
assuredly will require American 
aid (Atlantic, Aug.); Yale Rev.), 
both monetary and for fuel, food, 
and freedom (Nation, Aug. 11). 
As the Catholic Church teaches, 
the fundamental conflict (Vital 
Speeches, June 15) can be solved 
only by world brotherhood, and in 
any planned society (Com. Sense, 
June) room must be left for the 
creative forces of human nature. 

American colonial proposals 
(Cur. Hist., June) are looked up- 
on as imperialism in the making 
(Com. Sense, July), particularly 
in the light of our interference 
with the self determinism of Asia- 
tic peoples (Pearl Buck in Asia, 
Aug.), and Asia is on the verge 
of storm (Asia, Aug.). Lord 
Wavell may possibly unify troubled 
India (Time, July 16), and China 
may industrialize (After the War, 
June-July), but even with indis- 
pensable U. S. support (Fortune, 
Aug.) can utilize only 1 percent 
of America’s products (Asia, 
Aug.), Donald Nelson to the con- 
trary notwithstanding (R. D. 
Aug.). After  industrialization, 
southeastern Asia’s 
like that of Russia, wil! skyrocket 
(Nation, June 25; Com. Sense, 
July); America is unwise in an- 
tagonizing democratic elements, 
driving them towards Russia. 

Among the commentators, Ray- 
mond Swing is perhaps the best 
(Atlantic, July). We must be alert 
to retain “ om to Read, See 
and Hear” (Harper’s, July), and 
should prevent lucrative AP mono- 
poly of world news facilities 
(Com. Sense, May). The real 


threat, however, is public disdain! 


ins 


new Wagner-' 


aoitose offs oF 


for news (SRL, June 30); pulps, 
confessions, detectives, fans, and 
comics total more than 100 mil- 
lion readers (Com. Sense, Aug.). 
Hutchins lugubriously pictures 
“The New Realism” (Vital Sp., 
June 15), and Grant L. Knight 
recalls (SRL, July 14) that the 
best books portray humanity’s 
struggle for self-realization. (Anna 
Seghers and Frank Brookhouser 
|have interesting literary ventures 
in the Yale Review.) 

James Yen ably summarizes the 
‘movement for mass education in 
|China, and Everett Case writes on 
\“Education for a Lasting World 
|Peace” (Vital Sp., June 15). 
|Liberal education (A. S. Clayton 
jand W. S. Rusk, J. H. Ed., June) 
jand the humanities (Bul. A.A. 
|U.P.), as usual, require reexami- 
{nation. In the new Headline Book 
|of the Foreign Policy Association, 
|Only by Understanding, is given 
the background of the _Inter- 
national Agency for Educational 
and Cultural Development, which 
provides “An Utried Fcrmula for 
Peace” (Tomorrow, Sept.). Har- 
low Shapley’s stirring ‘Design for 
Fighting is reprinted in the August 
Atlantic — and we now surmise 
that this planet, after all, is only 
one of millions of habitable worlds 
(SNL, June 30). 


A. V. Hall, 
Univ. of Washington. 


Contemporary Literature 


I was interested in the article, 
“Biography in the English Curri- 
culum,” by Samuel Weingarten in 
The News Letter for August, 1945. 


courses in biography developed at 
Carleton, Dartmouth, and Knox. I 
am wondering when these courses 
were doveloped. Some teachers 
were introducing readin 
graphies into high-schoo 


in contemporary literature for 
prospective teachers of English at 
the Central Missouri Teachers Col- 
lege in 1908. We have long had a 
special course in biography at the 
University of Wyoming. It is ti- 
fying that there seems to be a 
growing interest in such courses 
in many schools. Prospective high- 
school teachers might well elect a 


course in biography as a part of 
their college training. Forty years 
ago, the literature courses in 


high schools were built around a 
prescribed list of “‘classics.””’ These 


courses, by their limited selections 
to be read and the method of 


*| teaching, created a strong dislike 


for anything called literature. A 
number of surveys showed that 
students, especially boys, preferred 
accounts of people and their work 
to romantic fiction. Their taste was 
better than that of the makers of 
English curricula. Judicious use of 
boiographies might well be ex- 
pected to reduce somewhat the 
appalling illiteracy of many high- 
school and college graduates. 


V. C. Coulter, 
University of 


Wyoming. 
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